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Editorial 


Mip-Ocroser sees the activities of the library world in full swing. Meetings, committee 
discussions, schools at work, students busy with December and May examinations in view, and 
a host of occupations for the library worker. This year—for in a sense the library year begins 
in October—will be a busy one. For the Library Association Council there will be the onerous 
business of preparing a report on State Control ; for libraries there will be the effort to retain 
readers in a land of increasing employment and reduced leisure ; and for the students, as we 
have remarked in earlier issues, preparations for the new syllabus of examinations which 
becomes operative in 1938. It is a good month, too, to consider some phases of library work 
with children, “‘ which,” to quote the L.A. Resolutions of 1917, “‘ ought to be the basis of all 
other library work.” 

. * * * * * 

If that assertion is true we cannot be blamed if we recur to it at regular intervals ; for it 
cannot be said that such work in this country is yet out of its swaddling-clothes. The comments 
of Xanthippe in Letters on Our Affairs this month are in themselves proof of that. To describe 
the work as the lavishing of “‘ one or two trained members of the staff on making a handfulof 
precocious youngsters still more precocious ” is to make an amusing statement, but is about as 
true to nature and truth as are the surrealist pictures and other “ works of art.” It is true that 
all movements make their own extravagances, and work for children is not exempt from it ; 
but story books, exhibitions, and parents’ evenings have been proved, and no longer are matters 
of opinion. That is, where they are done adequately—the whole argument lies there. The 
writer pursues another shadow. The assertion that 98 per cent of the children are almost entirely 
uninfluenced in their reading by the librarian may be true, but the writer must prove such a 
statement. We think he will find it difficult. The children’s librarian casts bread upon the waters, 
and does not, as the critic expects to do, find it at once ; but who knows what after-many-days 
may bring ? The real children’s library in England is a post-war affair, although we are well 
aware of the pioneers! and in only a few towns is it ten years old. There has not been time for 
the accumulation of experience which alone could make useful criticism. Nevertheless 
we appreciate Xanthippe’s essay in debunking as a stimulus. 

* * * * * * 

One more point, however. Our writer mentions “ one or two trained assistants.” In 
actuality most libraries have only one, and few even of these have been specially trained as 
children’s librarians. It is really most commendable in them that they have eae able to do so 
much with so little encouragement and with so limited an equipment. If our readers will only 
turn to such a work as The Organization and philosophy of the children’s department of one public 
library, by Louise Payson Latimer, the dire€tor of work with children at Washington, they will 
learn the views of an experienced librarian upon what the staff should be ; and it is a revelation. 

* * * * * * 

At the A.S.L.I.B. Conference at Balliol last month the point of most interest for librarians 

was the showing with explanations of one or two documentary films. It is expeéted that in the 
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work of advertising the film will, of course, take its obvious place; and the librarian is 
interested because many of the films now being made are in some ways suitable for library use. 
The former British Empire Marketing Board films with several new ones are available, on 
payment of postage only, and some of them are valuable presentations of transport, the 
Post Office, Bird Life and so on. In connexion with this subjeét there has been released to 
general currency a film From Cover to Cover, which is meant to propagate the book. Opinions 
differ as to its value. A film on libraries has been suggested, and one was actually made about 
ten years ago. * * * 

The London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association had a most successful 
small conference at Worthing last month. The principal topic was the library provision 
required in the new urban and sub-urban areas. This is perhaps in the main a near-London 
problem, but all great cities and most counties are faced with it. The point that was made by 
Mr. T. E. Callander, in an admirably-written paper, was that for such new areas equal library 
service should be aimed at in all parts of them. There was usually in such areas no nucleus of 
an old town which was the common centre of the population ; the municipal distri€t was made 
by the combination of what formerly were several villages. It was therefore unnecessary to 
have a central library, and a series of branches, usually of equal status, but of course adapted to 
the numbers to be served, was to be preferred. He even went so far as to suppose that the 
chief librarian and his administration could be housed right away from the libraries in the 
town hall. * * * * * * 

The last point need not be laboured—Mr. Callander did not labour it—because it is not 
very obvious how an office attached to a town hall could be superior to the same office attached 
to a library. Moreover a librarian ought to be in his library, where the readers are, where his 
books, his tools, are. Mr. Callander was, of course, envisaging a lending library service only, and 
that presumably confined to books. It is a limiting of library service which is probably wise in 
the initial years of a scheme such as that he has so well initiated in Coulsdon and Purley ; but, 
in the end, the essential part of the town library is the reference library, and every collection of 
linked villages tends to become a town. Further, it may be that there should be one place where 
every important book can be found centralized. At this same conference Mr. George E. 
Roebuck appeared with a paper on what the librarians of these new areas can do to collect and 
to preserve local records. This fine effort urged such librarians to bring together all the local 
enthusiasms of those who knew their areas, to co-operate with all other librarians in the 
colle&tion of material, and not to despise the current history which was being made daily. 

* * * * * * 

At this Conference there was still an undercurrent of rivalry between the county and the 
town as the library authority. How long this undesirable feeling will last we cannot say ; it 
ought not to exist between /ibrarians. Outsiders are certainly trying to regiment the library 
service, and a few librarians have actually held forth upon the benefits of subordination to the 
education service. To the outsider the library is an auxiliary of the school and college only. It is 
because they see this and this only that so much trouble arises. 

* * * * * * 

It is a peculiar pleasure to us to witness honours bestowed upon librarians. Few have 
given more than the Ph.D. given to Dr. Offer at the inauguration of the new University Library 
at Leeds ; his merits are known in their unobtrusive effective way to all interested in library 
training and in the effort to make the library the power it ought to be—indeed the power-house 
—of the University. On the same occasion the University of Leeds has done itself and our 
profession honour by conferring the M.A. degree on Mr. Richard J. Gordon, the City Librarian. 
Mr. Gordon has transformed the library services of Leeds, although they could not be called 
vitally defeétive before ; but good old systems are just those that respond best to such re- 
vitalizing as he has given. As Chairman of the Council of the Library Association and Chairman 
also of its Finance Committee, his place amongst us is assured. It is worth while noting that 
during the three months Mr. Cashmore, the Honorary Treasurer, has been in Russia, making a 
survey of libraries there, Mr. Gordon has acted in his stead. 
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An Ideal Children’s Library 


By Maryjorre M. Kirsy (Croydon Public Libraries). 


“. . . so what would your idea/ children’s library be like?” I was asked the other day. 
It is the sort of question which gives one that faraway look betokening a train of enthusiastic 
plans and ideas which we are all liable to in moments of leisure and which so often get lost 
in the rush of everyday work. It is seldom, indeed, that they have a chance to do anything 
else, for how often can those ideas be put into prattice ? Usually, if a new library is bein 
built, the part set aside for children is designed with the rest of the building by an archit 
who knows nothing about library work with children and has the condescending outlook 
of the average adult towards them, and a chief librarian who, however interested he may be 
be in that side of library work, has rarely had that practical experience in a children’s library 
which is so necessary for discovering the needs, likes, and interests of the modern child. 

The children’s librarian may be consulted about suitable decorations and so on, but 
she is exceptionally fortunate if she is given a free hand in the matter, if only because there 
is always the question of money and conservatism, if not the failure to realise that a large 
measure of the future success of the adult library depends on the efficiency of the junior 
library and its effect on the minds of the younger generation. For it is comparatively easy 
to teach children the “ library habit ” and influence to some extent their choice of reading 
matter, whereas an adult has his own fixed ideas as to what he shall read and how he shall use 
the service provided for him and will seldom change those ideas. It is the same in library 
work as in everything else. Train your child properly and you have your adult ready made. 

So it is refreshing to consider what sort of children’s library could be realised without 
hampering restrictions ; the type of library which constant association with young readers 
assures one would appeal to them and induce not only the proper attitude towards the use 
of books but also appreciation of beauty and cleanliness, and a clearer understanding of the 
duties and behaviour of a good member of the community. 

This ideal library, then, is part of a new building and one set in its own grounds, so 
that besides having itself an added air of dignity, its windows look out on to green lawns and 
pleasant flower beds. The complete library service for young readers consists of two depart- 
ments, equally important—a room for children and a room for older boys and girls, reference 
and lending sections being together in the same room—and although both departments come 
under the sway of the children’s librarian, we will leave the second room to the experts on 
libraries for adolescents and concentrate on the room for younger children. 

Now, if you are to make a room which will be really successful with children, and one 
which will give them an atmosphere of friendliness and encouragement, you must plan it from 
a child’s point of view, and add to your observation of the likes and dislikes of children the 
memory of your own tastes at the age of about eleven. As a result one can safely say that 
children hate staying indoors longer than is necessary, they love colour and warmth, they are 
incurably restless, and in many cases have discovered that the best place to read a book is in 
the middle of a field or up a tree. All these things are taken into account in the planning 
of the room and it is therefore a large one on ground level, with a south aspeét. Along 
two walls are windows, low enough for small people to see through, in order to give the 
maximum of light and air, and to take away any feeling of being shut in. The curtains are 
of durable material gaily patterned in bright colours, and under each window is a low seat— 
incidentally forming a locker for spare stationery, etc.—cushioned, and covered with the 
same material as the curtains. These window seats add enormously to the air of informality 
and comfort in the room, with the suggestion they give of light, air, and space; providing, 
as pe fo, some of the most pleasant places for reading indoors, they prove especially attractive 
toc n. 

The walls are distempered deep primrose so that even on very dull days the room — 
sunny, and about eighteen inches from the ceiling there are three narrow bands of colours 
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which come into the pattern of the curtains, blue, scarlet and green. The entrance and exit 
doors are in the centre of one wall and open out into the junior entrance hall which conneéts 
the children’s and intermediate rooms, overlooked by the glass sided ¢hief children’s librarian’s 
office. At the end of the opposite wall is an emergency exit opening out into the grounds. 
At the window-less end of the room is a large brick fireplace with miniature settles on either 
side and a strip of matting in front. There are few things which give a room a greater air 
of familiarity and security than a fireplace, for however much homes may differ, they have 
that in common, and as children, except the minority who are never shy or at a loss, are inclined 
to hang back from the totally strange, the familiar fireplace is a valuable asset to the room 
even if it does nothing more than assure them that here is a place where they can be at ease. 
It is important to remember that a child will never realise and use all the facilities offered him 
until he feels completely at ease in his surroundings. 


The bookshelves are low and run round against all the available wall space, a special 
corner for the youngest readers being formed of very low shelves to the right of the entrance, 
so that these readers can find their particular shelves without unnecessary wandering round 
the room. The shelves are as deep as the average book is wide, say six inches, in order both 
to minimize waste space and to overcome that attractive pastime of some children which 
consists of pushing all the books back against the walls when nobody is looking. The bottom 
shelves are tilted up slightly, and above the top shelves are small boards taking pictures and 
captions describing the books below. 


The shelves and all the furniture are of wood painted beech-leaf green, further adding 
to the idea of out-door cheerfulness. To meet the natural restlessness of the children the tables 
and chairs are all solidly built, in plain lines, and really comfortable, being, of course, low 
enough to suit small readers. Tiny tables and chairs are provided for the youngest readers’ 
corner. The noiseless composition flooring is dark brown. 


The notice boards in the room show attractive arrangements of pictures on various 
subjeéts but are of more practical use than is usually the case, since a small book rack, holding 
a selection of suitable books, is attached to the bottom of each. For the little children there 
is a Map of Fairyland and also models of fairytale characters. The few, carefully selected 
pictures on the walls are of the type that really appeal to children. All of them are in coloured 
frames, and represent animals, sea and shipping scenes, and so on. Not one of them, let it 
be whispered, shows small golden-haired children clasping bunches of flowers, the 
erroneously believed child’s taste in art. Recent enquiries have shown that children do notice 
bindings—one boy going so far as to say that he wished that they were all coloured gold— 
and accordingly all the books in this library are bound, and bound as soon as necessary, in 
bright colours. 

Flowers on the tables and cushions (why not ?) on the settles complete a room which 
is cheerful, informal, and has a comfortable “ hominess,” and since the entrance hall is 
provided with small and inconspicuous sinks, under the eye of the librarian in her office, 
it is easy to teach the children to treat both the room and the books it contains with respec 
and clean hands. 

An ideal library, and the running of it, which is another ——— is not complete without 
ideal children, which, like some things in geometry, is impossible, but at least they stand a 
very good chance of having their outlook on libraries, books, and reading improved with 
ideal conditions. 

Since writing the above I have read with interest the discussion by booksellers on “ The 
Ideal Children’s Book ” in the Bookseller of September 2nd, and feel that perhaps a few words 
on the same subject from the librarian’s point of view would not be out of place here. 

The bookseller and the librarian reach children from a different standpoint, for the book- 
seller usually comes in contaé with the child through the medium of an adult out to buy 
a gift, whilst the librarian is dealing direétly with the child himself, who is not being told 
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what to read but is choosing for himself. Of course, that is not to say that the child has 
no say in the matter of choice when books are being purchased for him, but the faét remains 
that whatever ideals publishers and booksellers have, they have to cater for a large number 
of adults intent on impressing their nieces and nephews with the large size of the book they 
are being given. These purchasers care for bulk only, no matter if the text be printed on 
cardboard, whereas the librarian is concerned only with supplying good stories well produced, 
and realises that children under twelve will often refuse to read a book because “ it’s too long” 
—the result of featherweight paper. The little child too young for anything but pictures may 
love to have a book as big as himself, but it is noticeable that the very young, new borrower, 
suddenly confronted with shelves of books for the first time, will most often turn at once 
to the smallest books, and of those, to the ones with coloured pictures and large, clear type. 
Hence the popularity of Beatrix Potter’s books. If the story is well written, and really treated 
from the child’s point of view, in language with which he is familiar and uses himself, and if 
the book is well produced with clear type on good paper, and plenty of coloured illustrations, 
there you have the ideal children’s book. 


Authors do not always seem to realise that the form and substance of a book must 
correspond with its subje& matter. A case in point is Tommy Apple. Here, although the 
Story is good and the illustrations delightful, there is far too much reading matter for the book 
to be a real success with children of the age to love a charaéter like Tommy Apple. In the 
matter of subjeé, it is a deplorable faé that girls are far worse off than boys. True, they remain 
in the “ fairy Story ” Stage, which is well represented, longer than boys, but there is nothing 
much more than the eternal school story for them to go on to, though Guide stories help to 
fill the gap. Boys devour praétically anything in the story line that looks thrilling and is up 
to date—flying Stories taking first place—and with books of this type they are well provided. 
Of non-fiction, girls prefer plays and books about animals, while boys will read most difficult 
books on technical subjeéts. But we have heard so many times what children like to read 
and what the ideal book is like. If only librarians and booksellers would refuse to buy the 
second-rate productions which form the larger part of children’s literature, publishers might 
possibly give us better books. Still, it’s nice to know that booksellers have ideals. 


The Librarian’s View of Children’s Reading 


By E. M. MarsHALt. 


Ir may be safely said that the standard of reading amongst children is considerably higher 
than it has ever been. Speaking from my own personal experience with children whose ages 
vary from seven to fifteen I think that the literary taste of the coming generation is truly 
remarkable. I do know that the books I and my friends read and enjoyed as children 
fall far short of the standard set by the child of to-day. I am completely awed by some of 
the books that modern children love. One could, if space permitted, venture many reasons 
for this change. The improvement in juvenile education and general welfare, the lessening 
of parental censorship and the greater encouragement of the individual child must of 
necessity have played a great part. When we were children our well meaning parents and 
teachers “‘ knew what was good for us,” so all lighter literature was banned save where an 
obvious moral was the basis of the story. School and adventure stories were an especial 
objeé& of their attention and in consequence, with our love of hidden and forbidden things 
we made it our business to stuff ourselves with these Stories at every opportunity. The 
means we adopted, often ingenious and invariably successful, will be remembered 
by everybody. 

Books which a score or so of years ago were considered unsuitable or beyond the 
comprehension of the child are now accepted by librarians and educational authorities as 
essential reading. Children, no less than adults, find Victorian and even pre-war ideas un- 
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acceptable. Outside of those few books which have by their excellence become children’s 
classics the great mass of Viétorian child literature is to-day voted dull, and rightly so. 


Poetry, to-day’s literary poor relation, is a prime favourite with the eight and nine year 
olds and not only nursery rhymes. These young highbrows choose such books as Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses and De la Mare’s Songs of Childhood. That they really do enjoy them 
is proved by the enquiries for similar books. Older children do not appear to be so interested 
in poetry. They have grown out of the “ children’s poetry ” stage, but find the more complex, 
deeper thought of the grown-up verse beyond their comprehension. 


After so many years, Marryat, with his Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple, can still hold 
his own, while Grimm and Andersen, beloved authors of our own childhood, are as popular 
as ever. Look how high in the replacement lists these two authors Stand. Will they ever 
stop being “ best sellers.” 

Hugh Lofting in his inimitable style produced a series of Stories about a peculiar little 
man whom he called Doctor Dolittle. He and his animals are known the world over. 
Enquiries for further stories in the series are an every day occurrence in most libraries. 


And what about those sentimental favourites of the Victorian era, The Lamplighter and 
Little Women ? We all wept over them in our childhood and childhood weeps over them still. 


Regarded from the statistical point of view the proportion of ephemeral stories read by 
the child borrowers in public libraries would greatly exceed the issue of what one calls 
“ good books.” But what do statistics really prove in such cases ? May I suggest that children 
do not always read thrillers from choice but from necessity. We must not lose sight of the 
faé that for every good book published there are perhaps a hundred or more of the thriller 
type. Therefore the proportionate issues can by no means be regarded as decisive of the 
quality of children’s reading. Comparison on a numerical basis is absurd and meaningless. 


In the children’s library of which I am writing there are innumerable copies of what 
are termed “ selected books.” They are specially chosen books, mostly children’s classics. 
Such names as Charles Reade, Jane Austen, Kipling, and Stevenson convey some idea of the 
general standard set in the selection of these books. Every book in that list is well-thumbed 
and well-loved by its juvenile readers. Here again the replacement list is very instructive. 
Admittedly the children probably do not even realize that the sele¢ted books are written 
in a Style that has made them outlive their authors. All they know is that they have dis- 
covered an entrancing story, a story that holds their attention and gives them enjoyment. 
I venture to suggest that when a child has unwittingly read one good book after another, 
if only for the sake of the thriller element it contains, that child will immediately sense the 
difference when returning to the ephemeral stories and gradually the latter will lose their 
charm. 


At last publishers seem to be realizing the urgent need for children’s books of a higher 
Standard than is generally produced. Every children’s librarian has gratefully noted in the 
last two or three years that a new class of children’s literature has made its appearance. 


Many noted authors who have hitherto confined themselves to writing for adults have 
now entered the field of juvenile writing with great success both for themselves and for their 
juvenile readers. 

I am fully aware that libraries would lose a good many of their juvenile borrowers 
were the Finnemores and Westermans ruthlessly extracted, but to say, as some librarians have 
said, that children read nothing but thrillers is to condemn the very existence of children’s 
libraries. It means the uprooting of every ideal upon which the juvenile department has been 
based. It is not our school-tale readers who make the job worth while, it is the ever growing 
proportion who sedulously choose their reading from the case of selected books, which 
contains those books by authors who will live for ever amongst the children for whom they 
have created a world of imagery and romance. 
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The Modern Style of Format in Children’s Books 
By Frances M. WiLeman, F.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Paddington Public Library). 


Or the many things which will influence a child in his choice of a book, its format is probably 
the most effective, that is, apart from personal influence or recommendation. Hence the 
importance of “ get up ” to publishers of children’s books and to children’s librarians. 


There is also another reason why the greatest skill and thought should be expended on 
designing the format of children’s books, and it is on this that I would lay particular stress. 
Toa child the illustrations, the binding and the colouring of a book are all part of the story. He 
regards the book as a whole, not as story, plus pictures, plus cover. When he thinks of the 
many adventures of Doétor Dolittle, involuntarily there springs into his mind Hugh Lofting’s 

i€tures. The child sees Theodosia sewing on Gub Gub’s buttons just as Lofting drew her, and 
he always considers the brightly coloured end papers as a necessary part of Doctor Dolittle. 
Therefore it is important that the format should be suited to the kind of story, that this charac- 
teristic of the child’s mind can be used to help him in his appreciation of books. 


It is practicable that the style of the format should be such as to suggest the subject matter 
of the book. This is normally the work of the title, but there is no reason for its being the only 
thing performing this duty. Harriet Powell’s The Wor/d Was Gay (Oxford University Press, 
38. 6d.) is the story of a Victorian family, and the line drawings and coloured frontispiece, the 
pale green cover with its picture of two little Victorian girls, all fit into the story and become 
part of it. New Stories of Old Things, by E. Hugli Camp (Dent, 5s.), has a grey cover with 
yellow figures on it—just the very colours to suggest tales of the Stone Age to a child’s mind. 
Eleanor Doorly’s Insect Man (Hefter, 3s. 6d.) is another good example. Here, the woodcuts and 
general style of the book are especially suited to a life of Jean Henri Fabre. 


Because of the importance of suiting the “ get up” of a book to the story contained 
therein, I do not, as a rule, welcome children’s books which publishers issue in series. Sameness 
in the “ make up ” of books has a damping effeét on the enthusiasm of children. Guy Pocock’s 
Story Book for Boys and Girls, published in Dent’s Everyman series, is a good book but will not 
be popular with children for the simple reason that it is one of many titles turned out alike. 
True, their parents may buy it for them and children’s librarians will put it on their shelves, 
and manage to get it issued somehow or other, but that isn’t the same to the child. The faé 
that six good books in a series of twelve will obtain sales for the other six mediocre volumes 
will not make children read the latter six. 


Children’s books are being influenced by the trend in the style of format in adult books. 
Woodcuts are introduced, bindings take on a more restrained and severe design. This was a 
welcome influence in that it helped to keep out the “ pretty-pretty ” style, but in other cases it 
has made children’s books less attractive. The Ransome books are the standard example of 
this and it is to be hoped that when Pigeon Post is published its cover will be as good and as 
exciting as Ransome’s stories are. F/ight To-day and Photography To-day, both by J. L. Nayler and 
E. Owen (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. each), have a decidedly adult style of cover and dust- 
jacket, but the many excellent and unusual photographs will make these two books of value 
to older children. The Gold Repeater, a detettive story for boys by Sir Basil Thomson (Black, 
5s.) has the appearance of any ordinary adult novel, and not even a crime club novel at that! 
Karazin’s Cranes Flying South (Routledge, 3s. 6d.) has an adult style about its illustrations, but 
is none the less bright and pleasing to a child. 


Children up to about eight years of age are influenced more by size and colour than any 
other aspect of the format of books. This explains the popularity with little children of the very 
small and the very large books. The folio seems to have gained in popularity this year, prob- 
ably because the illustrations can be bolder and more effeétive in the larger book. Jean de 
Brunhoff’s book Babar the King will delight the heart of many a child with its story and its 
wealth of colour. In the illustrations of Babar the King, red is red, and green is green, not some 
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pastel pretence at these colours. Asnabelle and Augustus, by James Riddell (Hutchinson, §s.), is 
another good example of the same type of book. The popularity of the Petersham books pub- 
lished by Dent, 2s. 6d. each, is evidence of the child’s love of colour and of books of an unusual 
shape or size. The very small book will continue to be popular this autumn, owing to the 

ublication of the Buffin books by Arthur Barkers at 2s. each. Nosy and the Slipper and Fitz 
Roy and Moley are every bit as good as the Beatrix Potter books. The illustrations are charming 
though not so full of colour as those in Babar the King. 


Photographs take a not insignificant part in the illustrating of children’s books this year, 
and some boys and girls prefer them to other types of illustration. Mabel Shaw’s Treasure of 
Darkness (Longmans, 5s.) has some interesting photographs of African children ; Around the 
World in Eleven Years, published by John Miles, 8s. 6d., and written by Patience, Richard and 
John Abbe, has a large number of photographs of these three children in different countries. 


Some junior books which have bright dust jackets are a great disappointment to children 
in that beneath the dust jacket is a dull-looking binding. Jo Returns to the Chalet School (Chambers, 
38. 6d.) and The Magic Garden (Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.) are examples. These two books are written 
by well-known authors and will for that reason be read by many children, not because they look 
attractive. Dust jackets are a mixed blessing. They may attraét a certain amount of notice to a 
book while it is in the bookseller’s hands, but since few dust jackets will stand more than a weeks’ 
hard wear in a public library, they are useless to the librarian in this particular respe&t. There 
are some books whose covers and dust jackets are identical in colour and design. Katherine 
Tozer’s Here Comes Mumfie (Murray, 5s.), and Robb White’s The Nub (Dent, 6s.) are two such. 
In such cases the discarding of the dust jacket makes little or no difference to the attraCtiveness 
of the exterior of the book. 

As a rule children do not consciously bother themselves about the size and blackness of 
the print of books ; probably because they consider these things of minor importance com- 
pared with the story and the pictures in the book. But unconsciously the pleasure a child takes 
in a book is increased by well set out pages with good type. For this reason as well as for the 
sake of children’s eyesight good print and paper are important in junior books. The new edition 
of May Wynne’s Story of Heather (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) is very pleasing in this respeét, as also are 
many others of Nelson’s publications, among which are Galloping Hoofs, by ]. C. Downie 
(Nelson 3s. 6d.) and A. M. Low’s Great Scientific Achievements (Nelson, 3s. 6d.). The only 
drawback with the above mentioned volumes is that the lettering on the cover being in gold 
leaf will soon wear off this type of cloth when the books are subjected to the hard wear of a 
public library. 

End papers are being used more this autumn for illustrations and maps instead of for the 
usual conventional designs. The Buffin books (mentioned above) have endpapers with little 
coloured pictures of “ Moley” and “ Nosy” on them, and these will endear the books to 
children as soon as they open the covers. Luck of the Roll and Go, by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
(Black, 6s.), has end papers piéturing “ Luck ” the cat, carried out in blue, white and black, 
which certainly add charm to the book as a whole. Maps and charts are sometimes put on the 
endpapers, as in A. D. Divine’s Diamond Coast (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) This is useful while the 
original binding lasts and is a more convenient place than in the middle of the text. 

From conversations held with children of ages varying from nine to fifteen years, it seems 
that the most popular covers with children are those of bright colour with bold lettering in a 
darker colour (not in gold leaf) and a small illustration stamped on the cover in the same colour 
as the title. Carveth Wells’ book The Jungle Man and His Animals (Harrap, 3s. 6d.) is a favourite 
in this respeét, and with the older children Dobry, by Monica Shannon (Harrap, 6s.), and 
Valiant, by Jack O’Brien (Harrap, 6s.). 

Two publications which deserve mention are the new edition of Peacock Pie (Constable, 6s.) 
with illustrations by Jocelyn Crowe, and A Round of Carols (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 
illustrated by Helen Sewell. It is a lasting pleasure to possess such books as these, and it is a 
pity there are not many more such beautiful books to make book collecting a joy to children. 

; (To be continued) 
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THE LATEST NELSON suvenies 


“ NELSONIAN LIBRARY 


Great Scientific Achievements 


by A. M. LOW. A companion volume to the ever 
popular Recent Inventions. With many photographs. 


Galloping Hoofs 


by J C. DOWNIE. Horses and horsebreaking, bush 
and camp life ; written and illustrated by an Australian 
horsebreaker. 


The Story of Heather 


by MAY WYNNE. A new edition of the famous 
story of an Exmoor pony ; with new pictures. 


“ ’ 
Let s get up a Concert ! 

by RODNEY BENNETT & H. S. GORDON. Sir 

Landon Ronald introduces this practical, illustrated 

entertainment book. 


EACH VOLUME, 3s. 6d. NET 
Billy Monkey Behind the Letter Box 


by ROSE FYLEMAN & E. M. D. by STUART CHESMORE. A 
WILSON. The story of a baby new “Discovery Book” giving 
monkey from the Zoo, brought u the whole story of Post Office 
in Mrs. Wilson’s own home. Wii routine. With 
pictures by Cecil Leslie. 5s. net. ly 2s. 6d. net. 


The Hepzibah Omnibus 


by OLWEN BOWEN 
Four famous animal books in one volume—Hepzibah Hen, Hepzibah Again, 
Young Yap, and Beetles and Things. With many coloured pictures. 6s. net. 


FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C4. 
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The New L.A. Examination, Intermediate, Part II. 


By Lionet R. McCotvin. 


In January, 1938, a new syllabus of examinations will be put into operation by the Library 
Association. Every one who has not completed his studies for the Fellowship should study 
this syllabus (given in the L.A. Yearbook, 1936, pp. 113-6) as the changes are important, 
though they are so arranged that those who are part way through the old syllabus will not 
be required to cover any ground a second time. 


I believe that the new syllabus is a great improvement on the old (which, after all, had 
to aét as a transition from a six part examination), firstly because the Intermediate is now a 
real ‘‘ intermediate,” representing more definitely the educational requirements of those in an 
intermediate stage in their Studies and in their careers, and preates because it widens the 
field of Studies, in a direétion in which extension was most desirable, by the inclusion of a 
paper on Library Stock and Assiflance to Readers. This paper must be taken by all future 
** intermediate ” candidates and by all “ final” candidates who passed the old intermediate 
(and who, as compensation will not be required to take the new “ Final Part 1 (c), Advanced 
classification and cataloguing ”’). 


Candidates who have to face a new subject have both advantages and disadvantages. 
When examinations are well established both students and tutors have a large body of prece- 
dents to guide them; they can study past examination papers and discover the types of 

uestions set and gain a fairly accurate idea of the ground they are expeéted to cover. 
Candidates and tutors for the new subjeé have little to work upon ; they do not know what 
sort of questions will be asked, what standard of answer will be required and how intensive 
and extensive their studies should be. Nevertheless, there are compensations. Examiners 
in a well established field naturally tend, in order to avoid repetition, to look for fresh 
questions and so are more apt to Stray into the byways; they come to know the textbooks 
(as interpreted by candidates) so thoroughly that they sicken of repetition and tend to place 
more, even undue, emphasis upon originality of presentation and example; on the other 
hand, they will approach the new subject with an open mind, they will understand the 
Students’ difficulties, they will be disposed to judge more by general evidences of thorough 
study and intelligence than by the exact nature of the specific information given in the answers. 
So on the whole I do not think that any student need fear that he will suffer because he is 
one of the first in the new field if he devotes as much time and Study to it as he would 
to any of the old subjects ; he may even be at an advantage. 


Yet I can probably appreciate the doubts and difficulties of this student better than most 
because for some months I have been engaged in the preparation of a textbook for this 
Intermediate Part I]. Examination* and so have had to anticipate as well as I might the possible 
requirements of the examiners, with the added disadvantage of a sense of responsibility, 
knowing that if I am wrong | may be doing many students a disservice. Frankly, however, 
I am not sure that the phrase used above, “to anticipate ...the requirements of the 
examiners ” is a correét one. I haven’t done so. Rather have I asked myself, ‘ What is the 
field covered by this examination? and how can students be sure of acquiring as much 
information as possible regarding that field ?”” The result may be the same, but the method 
is not. The difference is the difference between trying to be a prophet and writing a cram 
book and trying to provide a course of study for a subjeé&t upon which, whether there was 
any examination or whether there was not, every library worker should be informed. 


In what way does this new subject differ from bibliography, book seleétion and that 
part of library routine relating to work with readers? In certain respects these over-lap. 


* “ Library Stock and Assistance to Readers,” by Lionel R. and Eric R. McColvin, to be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Grafton and Co. 
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The main difference, however, may be summed up by saying that here we are concerned 
primarily with the insides of books, so that our knowledge of the information they contain 
may be used for the benefit of readers and enquirers. Our textbook is therefore a guide to 
some of the most generally useful informative books, together with notes on their use, on 
contaéts with the public and with the means of supplying information from a variety of 
sources, but it differs essentially from any bibliography of reference books or list of best books 
because it asks the Student to #se them himself and sets problems which he can only answer 
if he does use them. Starting with everyday types of quick reference books the whole field 
is covered but not in the sense that the student is given names and titles to memorize, but in 
the sense that, if he works systematically through the textbook, he will have made praétical 
use of representative books on many important subjects, he will know what they contain 
and how to handle them, and in the process he will have acquired a technique of book use 
and enquiry method. 

We are conscious of the limitations of any textbook on so wide a subje& ; of the millions 
of existing books we can only mention some hundreds, because in a year of study the student 
can examine no more. But we have worked upon the conviction that, though the librarian 
and assistant must be “ jacks of all trades,” with the widest possible interests and sympathies, 
when we get down to the brass tacks of rendering practical assistance to readers, superficiality 
is no use. It is far better to know thoroughly two or three hundred books of reference (and 
to know that others exist and how to find out about them when the need arises) than to be a 
living parrotlike catalogue. We can always acquire information on the “ outsides ” of books 
from catalogues, bibliographies and shelves ; we can only acquire knowledge of their insides 
by systematic, thorough and gradual! study based upon use. 

Library Stock and Assiftance to Readers is not, therefore, a book to be read and enjoyed ! ; 
it is the map of a year’s hard work for serious students. We hope that it will help students 
to pass the examination ; we believe that the sort of information they will gain by using it 
will be the sort of information the examiners will require. But, in any case, Students will 
surely be better fitted for their work. Necessarily we have been concerned predominantly 
with reference library work, and so provide a complement to Mr. John Warner’s excellent 
book which deals with the organization of the reference department. It is hoped that, taken 
together, these two books may serve to draw more attention to that side of library service 
which, though it too often lags behind lending library work, may prove to be that in which 
we are able to make our most solid contribution to the well being of the community and of 
the individuals of which it consists. 


Beddington and Wallington Public Library 


Tue Public Library, which was opened on Saturday, October 3rd, by Lady Mallinson, is 
situated in the quietude of the west of the Town Hall. The building, which has been designed 
by Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., matches architeéturally, and is in alignment with, the 
Town Hall, opened last year. The intermediate grounds have been laid out attractively as a 
formal Public Garden embodying wide paths with seating accommodation, lawns with flower 
beds and borders, and a central feature of a circular fish pond with a statuette-fountain. The 
external appearance of the Library embodies an imposing entrance matching the terrace 
entrance of the Council Chamber, which it faces. Glass screens flank the doorway and deep 
niches on either side house eighteenth century leaden urns. The stonework above the 
entrance proclaims the purpose and date of ereétion of the building, while the two wings 
carry separately the names of Beddington and Wallington. 


Inside, a spacious rubber-paved foyer leads to the Mallinson Reference Library on the 
south and the Reading Room on the north. The former, furnished and panelled throughout 
in walnut, is the gift of Sir William J. Mallinson, Bart., D.L., J.P., re houses a colle&tion 
of books for which again the munificence of Sir William is responsible. Immediately facing 
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the entrance, and flanked by glazed showcases, is the main Lending Library providing Open 
Access to an arrangement of oak radiating book stacks. A separate Children’s Room opens 
to the north from the Lending Library and is operated from the Central Staff enclosure. 

The heating of the entire building is quite invisible, being housed in special ceilings, 
and is operated by automatically controlled gas heaters in the basement. Top lighting has 
been embodied in the Lending Library, and every advantage has been taken of natural lighting 
by the generous use of glass screens. The artificial lighting has been specially designed 
throughout. 

The inaugural stock numbers over 11,000 volumes, available for use in the Library and 
for home reading. Information on every kind of subjeé& can be supplied from this stock. 
Residents in the district are urged to look upon the Library as a centre of information and of 
literary recreation, and they are asked to approach the staff at any time when it is felt that the 
Library may be able to be of assistance—usually it can, and is anxious to be. The Mallinson 
Reference Library has a commencing stock of over one thousand books, which may be con- 
sulted only in the Reference Library as they are mainly sources of information, mostly expensive, 
from which short extracts are normally wanted, and are not intended for reading in their 
entirety. Diétionaries, encyclopaedias, law books, direétories and maps are provided, and 
further to augment its resources any book may be obtained for reference use from the Lending 
Library. The most important local and county histories have been secured, and this seétion 
will be strengthened as the Reference collection grows. 


The Reading Room contains many important weekly and monthly periodicals of general 
interest as well as the usual literary, vocational and other papers on popular hobbies. The 
children are separately provided with a room, leading from the main library, wherein they 
may read the periodicals provided, peruse the books to which they wish merely to refer, 
and seleé from the commencing stock of nearly 1,700 books those on which they wish to 
borrow for reading in their homes. The main department is the Adult Lending Library, 
which contains nearly 5,000 books of fiétion, arranged alphabetically by authors, and nearly 
4,000 other than fiction, comprising works on philosophy, religion, social, natural and applied 
sciences, useful and fine arts, language and literature, history, biography and topography. 
A special feature is the provision of nearly 400 music scores available for home use. Readers 
are entitled to two tickets each, one being for any type of book (the general ticket) and one 
available only for non-fiction books. Borrowing rights are available to ratepayers by the 
completion of a simple form, freely obtainable upon application, and other residents have 
merely to secure the recommendation of a ratepayer for the same facilities. Complete cata- 
logues are arranged in order of subjeét and of author in the case of non-fiction books, and by 
title and author when fiction is sought. The staff is always willing to explain any point in 
connection with the catalogue, and many aids to readers are displayed to facilitate the most 
advantageous use of the stock. The subjects are arranged by the Dewey Decimal system of 
classification which so co-relates subjeés by a simple numerical notation that kindred subjects 
are located together throughout. An index to this system of classification is provided. It 
is specially desirable that the individual needs of each reader should be expressed, as the 
importance of this indication of public wishes cannot be under-assessed. 


An American librarian, who called upon us recently, said that what most appealed to them 
amongst English publications were those coming from Bristol. This reminds us that we have 
not drawn attention to two most pleasantly-printed and effective small catalogues from the 
city of the West. One on Printing and the Allied Trades was printed by the students of the 
Bristol School of Printing for their own use and is a capital example of co-operation between 
the Public Libraries and the School. The other, Crafts for Leisure, is a wider attempt to interest 
readers in many art fields. A pleasant type page is occasionally intervalled by a lino-cut by 
Miss Joan Ross, the daughter of the City Librarian, whose work is fresh, vivid and adds much 
to the charm of a really charming list, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Evriprpes, 

Art appears to have taken a very important place in London life this year. There was 
the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House, the usual Academy with its regular half-dozen 
“ problem” pictures, a number of good shows at Reid and Lefevre’s, Tooth’s and the 
Leicester Galleries, and the Mayor Gallery has maintained its position as the home of con- 
temporary art in England. Zwemmer’s have given one good exhibition after another, whilst 
their latest catalogue of books on art is worthy of a place on any library’s shelves. But by far 
the most outstanding event of the year has been the Surrealist Exhibition, accompanied by 
a very mixed press, one or two books, and an unusual notoriety. Gascoyne’s “ Introduction 
to Surrealism” was as amusing as it was informative, while the dryness of Andre Breton’s 
pamphlet was relieved by four illustrations excellently reproduced. Neither of these books, 
however, removed “ Art Now” 


from its position as a classic of modern art. 

It has been interesting to watch the reaétions of the “ Studio” and the “ Architectural 
Review.” The “ Studio ” seemed scornful, and attributed the good pi€tures in the Surrealist 
Exhibition to the skill of the artists rather than to the movement of which they are exponents. 
The “ Architectural Review,” on the other hand, made good use of the Exhibition owing to 
the faét that an architeét, holidaying in Weymouth, perceived that several objects of interest 
there might be attributed to unconscious surrealism. In support of his idea he sent several 
photographs, some of which were reproduced in the “ Architectural Review” in June, I 
think. The Editor, forseeing the possibilities of such observation applied on a wider scale, 
instituted a competition among his readers for photographs of possibly surrealist objects 
remarked under similar circumstances. The results of this, which should at least prove 
amusing, we shall see in November. 

You may be inclined to say that surrealism is rot and just another evidence of the foolish 
tendencies of the fashionable mind. I doubt it. Granted that Gascoyne and his friends may 
be mistaken in searching cultural history to claim Donne and Blake as forerunners of their 
own movement, yet there is certainly something that — and disturbs in those deserted 
cities of Chirico, in the Freudian paintings of Salvador Dali, and in those weird and exciting 
pictures that Max Ernst has compounded from nineteenth century illustrations. 

As far as public libraries go, I think it is safe to say that they have ignored surrealism, 
and by ignoring it, left their borrowers ignorant of the existence of anything more than a 
current phase in art. It is, for instance, impossible to obtain through the Bureaux or from 
the National Central Library any of Max Ernst’s books. I should not be surprised to find 
that Lautréamont’s “ Chants de Maldoror ” is similarly inaccessible. However, it is announced 
that Kidderminster Public Library is to hold 

An Exursrrion oF SurREALIST ART. 
This is a very original move for any public library to make, and I hope it receives support 
from all the towns in the Birmingham area, and that other libraries will give similar exhibitions. 

Recently I have been surprised to see a renewal of the usual attacks made on students 
of the School of Librarianship by assistants who never went to the School. It is more sur- 
prising to find that the professional périodicals have printed these uninformed criticisms. 
As I am not a produé of the School, I can write without any fear of bias, and I feel that it is 
time now that every serious-thinking librarian should make an effort to extinguish the 
unfortunate attitude that has been adopted towards the School. Librarianship is sufficiently 
small to be regarded as one profession by the public, so that any criticism made by one part 
of the profession on the other must be thought childish and unnecessary. The position of 
librarianship today is not so sure that the criticisms levelled at the School could not be turned 
with telling advantage against librarianship in general. Had any of these enthusiastic people, 
who are crying out about the School, themselves gone there, full of ideals of librarianship, 
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and met the attitude which now prevails when applying for positions, they would have been 


at a loss how to interpret THe AMAZING SPECTACLE 

of librarians prating of progress while denouncing one of its manifestations. Three or four 
years ago, we heard much of a professional code of ethics: I hope the Library Association 
will consider it “ unethical” for any member of the profession to make haphazard adverse 
comments on the School or its students. 

This issue of the “ Library World ” deals with Children’s Libraries, a subje& which would 
greatly benefit from a gentle “ debunking.” Taken as a whole the library profession is 
sentimental at heart, and at the mention of work with children is liable to give voice to a 
large amount of ideals and high-falutin nonsense. That children’s libraries are important 
no one can doubt ; that children’s libraries are so important that we are going to lavish one 
or two trained members of the staff on making a handful of 


Precocious YOUNGSTERS 
sill more precocious is ridiculous. 

In every children’s library there a few booklovers who, encouraged by the librarian, 
read eagerly a host of books. The remainder, and that is to say 98 per cent. of the children, 
are almost entirely uninfluenced in their reading. At children’s le€tures the children are 
encouraged to clamour for a group of books on one subjett for about a month, after which 
the books remain undisturbed on their shelves. Unfortunately this is a reation which needs 
no such encouragement. We have all seen how the books on Chinese Art have dropped in 
popularity since the close of the Exhibition, while the remainder merchants are anxious to sell us 
copies of books on British and French Art—subjeéts which were in demand in 1935 and 1932. 

A very capable children’s librarian, who was especially gifted in the giving of story hours, 
once told me that she doubted the value of her work as an incentive to reading. That is 
reminiscent of the discussions some years ago concerning the effeé& of leftures to adults on 
the subsequent reading on those subjeéts. In the case of both adults and children it is very 
possible that the lectures and story hours are attended from the motive of hearing a lecture 
ot a Story, not because of any particular interest in the subject to be discussed. It is, I think, 
too much taken for granted that story-hours are “ well worth while,”—a mist of sentiment 
hiding any results, good or indifferent, which may be forthcoming. 

The same children’s librarian pointed out the equivocal value of 

PARENTS’ MEETINGS. 

Here is perhaps a point where librarians will be in more general agreement. Not only do 
many schools invite parents to take an active interest in the welfare of their children by the 
attendance on various committees and at a number of social funétions, but some libraries 
now follow suit and invite parents, from time to time, to an entertainment given by members 
of the Junior Library, where propaganda on the value of encouraging children to read seriously 
is cleverly sandwiched between a play (concerning fairies or goblins) and a cup of tea and 
cakes. I am afraid the parents, who are most zealous in following up the parents’ functions 
held by schools and by libraries, are usually the least desirable members of the community. 
They are the busybodies who want special favours for their children, or they are the “ good 
citizen ” kind whose similarity to Uriah Heep does not allow us to believe all their kind words. 
The kind of parent for whom those meetings are arranged rarely attends—nor can we blame 
him, since we ourselves are probably amongst the innumerable company of parents who have 
never sat on a School Committee. 

Perhaps you may think I would abolish children’s libraries. Not in the least—they are the 
brightest place in any library, but I believe that our money, spent on books instead of extension 
activities would bring sounder results, even if they were not quite so spectacular. Let us 
remember that reading is our objeét, and that stamp clubs, dramatic circles, “ the book I like 
best” competitions and all the rest are sidelines which must not confuse the main issue. XANTHIPPE 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor p.] 
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Personal News 


G. A. Carter, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Warrington, to be Sub-Librarian, Warrington. 


Library Topics 
The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worip would be if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

first of each month. 

ALTRINCHAM.—Owr New Books is issued 
in neat folder form for September, 1936. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Another point of service 
was added to the Birkenhead Library system 
with the opening on the znd September of a 
Branch Library at Upton. The Branch is to 
serve an area which was added to Birkenhead 
as recently as 1933,and lies about 3 miles from 
the centre of the town. 

The single storey building which was de- 
signed by the Borough Surveyor is of rustic 
brick, with the elevation as simple and re- 
Strained as possible. The entrance hall gives 
direé access to the main public departments— 
lending library, reading room and children’s 
library. It has top and side lighting in every 
room, the outside windows being at a uniform 
height of 7 ft. from the floor to allow an un- 
restricted run of wall cases, reading stands, etc. 
Wall shelving is further facilitated by the 
elimination of radiators, as the building is 
heated throughout on the invisible panel 
system. There is complete supervision of the 
building from the lending library counter and, 
when necessary, the children’s library can be 
controlled from this enclosure. In the lending 
library the main artificial lighting is from lamps 
concealed behind the roof lay lights but 
pendant fittings are employed in the other rooms 

The Lending Library has a floor area of about 
1,700 square feet and carries an initial stock of 
6,000 volumes, while the Children’s Library, 
with a stock of 2,000 volumes, and the Reading 
Room have goo square feet each. Staff, store 
and filing rooms and the heating chamber are 
behind the lending library. 

The furniture is in Austrian Oak throughout. 
The design is simple and ornamental mouldings 
have been avoided. The walls and island cases 
are 6ft. 4 ins. high overall with an~-8 ins. 
cornice fitted with holders for tier guides. 
The bottom shelf is 18 ins, from the floor. 
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Table cases with three shelves arranged 
almost horizontalfy and cupboard accommo. 
dation underneath are used beneath the 
glazed partition in the walls dividing — 
ments. Round tables with centre pedestal 
only and the base protected with green 
linoleum are used in the Children’s Library and 
the Reading Room. 

BRISTOL.—The Public Libraries send 4 
charming little brochure concerning their half. 
hour talks to boys and girls attending the 
elementary schools. Seleé lists of books con. 
tained in the various libraries on the subjeéts to 
be dealt with are included, and as in previous 
years, an attractive exhibition of appropriate 
books and piétures will be arranged on the 
Reference Library tables to illustrate each talk, 

CIRENCESTER.—The reorganisation of 
the lending department of the Bingham Public 
Library has just been completed. For the pat 
thirty years it has been housed on the top floor 
of a three-storey building and until twelve 
months ago the indicator system was in use, 
It has now been transferred to the first floor, 
open access has been introduced and the stock 
has been classified according to the Dewey 
scheme. 

The entire stock has been revised. Until this 
revision took place no discarding had ever 
been attempted. For several years the number 
of volumes issued and the number of borrowers 
had been declining, but during the year of 
reorganisation an increase of 20 per cent. in 
issues and borrowers has been recorded. 

LEEDS.—On October 6th the official 
opening ceremony of the New Brotherton 
Library, connected with the University of 
Leeds, took place. This is an important 
addition to an important University—with an 
influence which is not only local and national 
but world wide. The library is the gift of the 
late Lord Brotherton and contains a special 
collection of books bequeathed by him to the 
University, as well as the ordinary University 
colleétion. It is a circular building—somewhat 
plain outside—and having a domed central 
roof. The interior is very fine, with a circle of 
tall green marble columns supporting the dome, 

LEEDS.—The Public Libraries send us the 
following extract from a publicity letter :— 

« We all know what business is! It is that 
which occupies the time, attention and labour 
of men in serious engagement of some trade ot 
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profession. When we say we are busy we mean 
that we are assiduously occupied or employed. 
But do we always have the essential information 
at hand for the diligent pursuit of our labours ? 
Or, alternatively, do we know where such 
information is readily available and accessible ? 

«“ Wedo not suggest that the Commercial and 
Technical Library, which was organised to 
meet the informational needs of business men, 
is infallible, but we do urge that more use 
could advantageously be made of its varied 
resources. Many business men have endorsed 
the services which the library gives. May we 
anticipate that you, too, will take advantage of 
its facilities ?”—(Sd.) R. J. Gorpon, City 


Librarian. 


MANCHESTER.—The first Number of the 
Manchester Review to be published quarterly on 
the authority of the Manchester Libraries 
Committee, is an imposing periodical. The 
Libraries Committee hope that it will not only 
satisfy the demand for details of the books 
added to the Manchester Public Libraries but 
will by means of special contributions from 
well-known writers, indicate to borrowers 
avenues of literature with which they might not 
be very familiar. It is the hope of the Com- 
mittee, too, that the Review will be recognised 
as a civic magazine, and articles and biblio- 
graphies on subjects of municipal and local 
interest will be included in almost every issue. 


MANSFIELD.—We have received from 
the Public Libraries stencilled lists of recent 
additions to the Library: Some Non-Fiction 
Books, April and July, 1936; Books on Gardens 
and Gardening, New Books, and New Fiction, 
July, 1936. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BarkING Public Libraries.—47th Annual Re- 
me 1935-1936. Borough Librarian, F. W. 
acLaren. Population (estimated), 80,000. 
Rate, 2.5d. Income from Rate, £7,602. 
Stock : Lending, 50,463 ; Reference, 2,642. 
Additions, 13,993. Withdrawals, 6,444. 
Issues : Central, 326,517; Branch, 140,314; 
Evening branches, 71,186 ; Schools, 48,831. 
Borrowers, 24,524; extra tickets, 5,320. 

1 Branch. 
The opening of a new Branch Library on the 
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Becontree Estate was the most important event in a 
busy year. The new building is designed on similar 
lines to the Central Library and is planned to provide 
for all public rooms on the ground floor. The service 
here was at once appreciated and during the six months 
it has been in operation over 140,000 books were 
circulated. One of the two temporary evening branches 
on the Estate was closed, and the other transferred to 
another spot, on the opening of the permanent library. 
With this increase of the system a re-organization of the 
staff was necessary and additional appointments were 
made. A record total circulation from the libraries was 
achieved during the past year, exceeding that of the 

revious year by 82,252. The programme of public 
ectures arranged for the winter session was much more 
ambitious than at many other libraries of large towns, 
and included such well-known names as Will Owen, 
Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce, and Walter Wilkinson, with 
his puppet theatre. 


FutHam Public Libraries.—48th Annual Re- 
port, 1935-1936. Borough Librarian, W. T. 
Creed, A.L.A. Population (estimated), 
143,600. Rate, 2.0d. Income from Rate, 
£9,291. Stock: Lending, 57,516; Refer- 
ence, 17,003. Additions, 7,628. With- 
drawals, 8,155. Issues: Lending, 476,221 ; 
Reference, 58,071. Borrowers, 18,570; 
extra tickets, 29,785. Branches, 2 

Public Library service in Fulham is approaching 
the soth anniversary of its inauguration, and the 
jubilee is to be fitly celebrated. Notice is drawn to the 
interesting fact that the Library Acts were adopted in 

1886 to commemorate the coming jubilee of the rei 

of Queen Victoria. Westfield House, on the site of t 

present Central Library, was opened as a pe ublic library 

on November sth, 1887. The modern building was 
erected in 1908. During the year being reviewed the 
total circulation showed a small increase over the 
previous year. In spite of a slight fall in the number of 
registered borrowers the adult and junior departments 
at all the libraries recorded increased issues. Various 
publicity methods have been adopted in an attempt to 

promote the use of the libraries, among them being a 

display of posters in the Borough calling attention to the 

facilities available at the Libraries ; illuminated direction 
signs ; and the use of a slogan on the postal franking 
machine in the Eleétricity Department. During the year 

the South Branch was re-organized, and now includes a 

separate children’s library. Publication of the Quarterly 

List was discontinued and a small monthly list of new 

additions substituted with beneficial results. 


Leicester Municipal Libraries.— 57th Annual 
Report, 1935-1936. Director of Libraries, 
E. E. Lowe, B.Sc., Ph.D. Population 
(estimated), 261,000. Rate, 2.53d. Income 
from Rate, £18,626. Stock: Lending, 
102,280; Reference, 36,924. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 404,163 ; Reference, 49,888 ; Branches, 
665,886. Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 
53,868. Branches, 9 

An important step in the progress of the library 
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sy$tem was witnessed during the past year when the 

Lord Mayor opened the reconstruéted old library building 

a8 a separate, up to date lending library. The building 

was ereéted over 100 years ago and was used as a public 
library from 1871 to 1904. In 1905 the library was 
moved to new premises, and now the lending and 
junior libraries have returned to the old home. The 
books in the new library are contained in V-shaped 

Stacks which support a gallery containing wall shelving. 

An important experiment is being tried by the omission 

of wicket gates at both entrance and exit. Admission is 

free and unrestricted. The space freed by the removal 
of the lending library has provided an opportunity for 
an expansion of the Commercial, Technical and 

Scientific Library, which is a department of the 

Reference Library. Work is proceeding on the new 

branch library for West Humberstone. Plans have been 

approved for a library on the Park Estate. Mr. H. M. 

Riley, Deputy Librarian, retired in November last after 

47 years’ service in the Libraries. 

Liverpoot Public Libraries, Museums and Art 
Gallery.—83rd Annual Report for the year 
ending 31st March, 1936. Chief Librarian, 
J. F. Smith. Population, 867,110. Rate, 
2.6d. Income from Rate, £63,515. Stock : 
Lending, 345,818; Reference, 260,433. 
Additions, 77,763. Withdrawals, 60,471. 
Issues: Lending, 5,738,098; Reading 
Rooms, 455,109; Reference, 750,927. Bor- 
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rowers, 149,046; extra tickets, 17,408, 
Branches, 20. 

A most successful year’s work culminated in the 
book circulation reaching the highest total in any one 
year in the history of the Libraries. An increase of over 
100,000 on the previous year was recorded. Another 
noteworthy feature was the increased demand for non- 
fictional books, which was attributed, in part, to the 
new catalogue of such works which was published 
during the year. This catalogue is a supplement to the 
1925 edition, and contains 28,561 entries relating to 
upwards of 10,000 books. The number of books issued 
to children was 112,998 more than last year. This huge 
increase is the outcome of the development of co- 
operation between the libraries and the schools. The 
Music Library was enriched by the bequest of the late 
Mr. Alfred Booth’s unique colleétion of plainsong and 
books on voice produétion. Several other notable gifts 
were also received for this Library. Plans for the new 
Norris Green Library, which is to occupy a site adjoin- 
ing the present temporary building, have been prepared, 
and the work is probably well advanced as these notes 
are written. Fully half a million people visited the 
Museums during last year, and 208,443 the Art Gallery, 


Sr. MARYLEBONE Public Libraries.—Report for 
the year April, 1935 to March, 1936, 
Borough Librarian, Geoffrey Stephens, F.L.A, 
Population (estimated), 94,080. Income from 
Rate, £8,448. Stock: Lending, 48,739; 
Reference, 7,481 ; Children’s library, 6,780. 
Additions, 6,242. Withdrawals, 2,607. Issues: 
Lending, 351,985 ; Reference, 82,084. Bor- 
rowers, 14,948 ; extra tickets, 13,997. 

Mr. Geoffrey Stephens, F.L.A., who had been 
Acting Librarian since January, 1935, was appointed 
Borough Librarian in July. Mr. Stephens has had an 
exceptionally busy and successful first year. Many 
hundreds of new borrowers have been enrolled, who 
helped to swell the total issues to nearly 10,000 more 
than last year. Of this increase only 1,371 were works 
of fiction. Considerable attention was given to the 
development of methods of assisting readers and to the 
eStablishment of closer contaé with them. An additional 
suggestions book was provided, with overwhelming 
results ; the charge for reserving books was reduced ; 
extra copies of books in great demand were secured, 
and annotated lists of additions were printed and 
distributed. Progress was made towards the ereétion 
of a library building more fitting and worthy of a large 
Borough. Work on the site for the new premises had 
begun when this Report was published last April. 


Stoke New!NGTon Public Libraries.—Annual 
Report for the year ending 31st March,.1936. 
Borough Librarian, H. E. Waites, A.L.A. 
Population (estimated), 50,210. Rate, 2. 34d. 
Income from Rate, £3,935. Stock : Lending, 
36,512; Reference, 22,155. Additions, 
2,337. Withdrawals, 1,786. Issues : Lending, 
190,612; Reference, 12,286. Borrowers, 


5,496 ; extra tickets, 2,121. 
Progress was made in many direétions, and alto- 
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gether the year proved an extremely busy and strenuous 
one. A great deal of Stock revision was carried out, and 
the effect of this made itself apparent in the increased 
demand for books in many classes. This revision was 
made possible by the receipt of the first instalment of 
the book-purchase grant from the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees. k issues from the adult lending 
department were a good deal heavier than in the previous 
year, but the total circulation was only a few hundreds 
up. For the first time a regular series of school visits 
was arranged and successfully carried out. Considerable 

gress was made with the extension scheme and 

iiding operations are now going on. An expression 
of deepest regret is recorded at the death of Mr. Geor, 
Preece, O.B.E., F.L.A., after so short a retirement. 
Library was closed for a few hours as a token of respeét 
for the old chief. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bar.ow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. It proposes not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Arxinson (B. F. C.) The Greek Language. 
Ed. 2. 1936. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
The difference between the text of the 1931 edition 
and that of the present one is very slight. 


Decuer (H. E.) Diesel and Other Internal- 
Combustion Engines. Ed. 2. 1936. Ameri- 
can Tech. Society. 1os. 6d. 

Much of the subject matter in the 1931 edition on 
fuels, fuel injection, gas engines, and heavy duty 
Diesel engines has been rewritten. New material covers 
high speed engines, heat recovery from exhaust gases, 
etc., whilst various new trends of Diesel development 
are discussed. 


FRENKEL (J.) Wave Mechanics: Elementary 
Theory. Ed. 2. 1936. O.U.P. 20s. 

In addition to making various corrections of 
misprints and errors of the 1932 edition, the author has 
added a new chapter of some thirty pages on the 
elementary theory of chemical forces. 


GarDNER (William) Chemical Synonyms and 
Trade Names. Ed. 4. 1936. Technical 
Press. 318. 6d. 

About 140 of new terms have been added as 
an appendix. The fact that there are two alphabetical 
= detracts from its value as a quick reference 
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WORLD 


LIFE OVERSEAS 
SOME CHILDREN'S STORIES 


THE WIND LADY AND THE TWINS 
By REGINALD CALLENDER. 
Illustrated by HILDA KERR. 
Wherein the Twins visit many Countries. 
Hard covers (8} by 6}ins.) 2/6 


CHOPSTICKS (Third Edition) 
By F. I. CODRINGTON. 
Illustrated by HELEN JACOBS. 
With a Foreword by LADY HOSIE. 
All about China and Chinese children. 
Hard covers (8} by 6}ins.) 2/6 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 
By A. M. ROBINSON. 
The story of a Home School for children 
whose parents are abroad. 
Illustrated. Hard covers. 16 


THE PRICELESS JEWEL 
By D. S. BATLEY. 
How an Indian Boy Scout rescued from 
danger two little Indian girls. 
Illustrated. Hard covers. 16 


All postage extra 


ThE ZENITH PRESS 


19/21 Southampton St., Fitzroy Sq., London, W.1 


Hewer (Mrs. J. L.) Our Baby, for Mothers and 
Nurses. Ed. 21. 1936. Wright. 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Hewer’s well-known book was first published 
in 1891, and the present edition has been revised and 
partly rewritten by Dr. Friel of the St. Marylebone 
Health Society. The present volume has a foreword by 
Dr. Eric Pritchard. 


‘How tro Drive A Car. Ed. 14. Temple Press. 


2s. 6d. 

This is the first revision since the recent and 
extensive changes in the law as it effects motor cars. 
Consequently there has been much revision and earlier 
editions are now misleading. 

Kearton (W. J.) Steam Turbine Operation. 
Ed. 2. 1936. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

The edition of 1931 has been extended by the 
addition of two new chapters. The first is on regenera- 
tive fuel-heating and the second on the erosion of 
blading. 

Moror CycLes AND How to MANAGE THEM. 
Ed. 26. 1936. Iliffe 2s. 6d. 

Much of the material is either new or rewritten. As 
the book can be bought for little more than the cost of 
binding the old edition there is no reason why all 
libraries should not keep it up-to-date. 

MutrHEAaD (L. R.) Wales. Blue Guides. Ed. 3. 
1936. Benn. 9s. 

First published in 1922 and revised why The 

present edition is largely a revision of detail brought 
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about by the changes of ten years. The scope of the 

book is unaltered. 

Scumipt (Julius) A Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry. English Edition by H. G. Rule. 
Ed. 3. 1936. Gurney and Jackson. 25s. 

The first English edition was published in 1926 and 
revised in 1932. The new material of the present edition 
is chiefly of biochemical interest, and includes work on 
the vitamins and hormones, the sterols and bile acids, 
and the colouring matter of plants. 

SHaw (Sir Napier) Manual of Meteorology. 
V. 2, Comparative Meteorology. Ed. 2. 
1936. C.U.P. 36s. 

The greater part of the edition of 1928 is little 
changed save the correction of errors and omissions 
and the substitution of a few figures. Chapter nine has 
been rewritten, and the last chapter has given way to a 
fifty-page chapter of notes. 

Sutrras (G. F.) Science of Public Finance. 
2v. Ed. 3. 1936. Macmillan. 42s. 

This book, first published in 1924, has been com- 
pletely rewritten and extended with special reference 
to the results of recent speculations and the application 
of the principles to actual conditions. 

Stamp (Sir Josiah) The Fundamental Principles 
of Taxation. Ed. 2. 1936. Macmillan. 
ros. 6d. 

These lectures, delivered in 1920 and published in 
1921, do not lend themselves, so the author says, to 
rewriting. Accordingly he has incorporated much new 
matter in the text and such additions are indicated by 
square brackets. 

SraRLING (E. H.) Principles of Human Physio- 
logy. Ed. 7. Ed. and Rev. by C. L. Evans. 
1936. Churchill. 24s. 

Although the last revision was published as 
recently as 1933, the advances in biochemistry, experi- 
mental physiology and biophysics have been so great 
that practically every chapter contains some revision, 
and numerous sections have been rewritten. The 
elimination of obsolescent matter has reduced the text 
by 23 pages, but some of the chapters, as the one on 
the Endocrine Organs, have been considerably 
extended. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


CATALOGUE OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY Books 
AND FRAGMENTS IN THE Pusiic LIBRARY 
oF Vicrorta. Compiled by Albert Broad- 
bent Foxcroft, Assistant Librarian, Reference 
Library, with a Preface by Ernest R. Pitt, 
Chief Librarian and Secretary. Melbourne, 


1936. 
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This handsome quarto volume of 174 pages 
lists, in Proétor order, 619 volumes, fragments, 
single leaves and facsimiles of fifteenth century 
printing. Throughout, Mr. Foxcroft has 
maintained the highest standard of modem 
incunabula practice. But his completed work 
suggests that this practice has certain inherent 
weaknesses on the side of library diplomacy. 

Every incunabula check list is presumably 
intended to serve two distinét purposes: to 
notify the scholarly public of the present 
resources of the library in this field, and to 
bring to the attention of trustees and possible 
donors the desirability of further accessions, 
Now for a scholar the Proétor sequence is 
indispensable, and for the scholar’s purposes 
every fragment and facsimile must be men- 
tioned. But the general effect of such an 
enumeration is actually to belittle the import- 
ance of a collection. In this list, for example, 
nothing but reproductions and single leaves 
will be met with until the eleventh entry on 
the third page of the catalogue, and they pre- 
dominate through the rest of the volume, 
Indeed, a close reading is necessary before one 
realizes that there are sixty-six complete in- 
cunabula in the library, including such superior 
items as the full text of Vincent of Beauvais, 
two German Bibles, the Schatzbehalter, the 
Cologne Chronicle, the Thurocz, three editions 
of Schedel, two of Rolewinck, the Hypnero- 
tomachia, a Hildesheim Missal, the first Euclid, 
a de Worde Polychronicon, and four rarissima 
among the English fragments. 

A reviewer is blissfully exempt from 
solving any of the difficulties he raises. He is 
also free to propose impossible de post facto 
improvements. Accordingly one may suggest 
that in so small a colleétion as this, a catalogue 
of the complete books and rare fragments, 
perhaps in Hain order, should have preceded 
the exhaustive list, with the repetitions in the 
latter reduced to minimal dimensions. In a 
larger collection single leaves and facsimiles 
may be kept properly submerged by inter- 
polating them in the enumeration. In either 
case an introductory essay describing the 
collection and a tabular summary of its content 
may secure proper attention without undue 
boasting. 

To the bibliographical historian the mo 
interesting book described in the catalogue 
is an Ulm Albertus Magnus of Zainer (H.437), 
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which a rubricator has dated 1468, an error 
of ten years according to the accepted chrono- 
logy of this printer. 

We hope that this publication will attraé& 
incunabula accessions to the Viétoria Library ; 
so excellent a nucleus might well be surrounded 
by scores of representative but comparatively 
cheap specimens without reducing the high 
standard of the colleétion. May Mr. Foxcroft 
soon have the pleasure of so disfiguring the 
official copy of his catalogue with interlinea- 
tions and interleaving that a second and 
enlarged edition becomes inevitable. 

London, Prerce BuTLer 
August, 1936. (University of Chicago). 


TuyreGoD (Oskar), “ Die Kulturfunktion der 
Bibliothek.” 219 pp. Martinus Nijhoff : 
C. A. Reitzel, Kjobenhavn, 1936. 

The cultural funétion of libraries and the 
development of librarianship from medieval 
times (the advent of print) down to the feverish 
scrambles of modern documentation, such is 
the comprehensive scope of this monumental 
work. Lest the German title should cause 
apprehension, one hastens to reassure the 
would-be reader that this is no¢ one of those 
ponderous lumps of boredom for which the 
dour Teuton is notorious. 

The author is a Dane, who has chosen 
German as Weltsprache in order to reach a 
wider public than his own compatriots. And 
he deserves a wide public for this book, for it 
shows abundant evidence of laborious research 
and careful attention to detail. The treatment 
is broad and profound, but the author provides 
comic relief with humorous anecdotes, for 
example, about his visits to American libraries. 

The author is librarian of the most impor- 
tant colleétion of technical literature in Den- 
mark, that of the Danish Industrial Union*; 
but he is librarian rather than technician, and 
philosopher first and foremost. He supports 
the old wisecrack, that das Streben nach der 
Wahrheit mehr wert ist als die Wahrheit selbst. 
The search for truth is nobler than the truth 
itself, and the Funktion der Bibliothek has ever 
been to aid in that search. Modern methods of 
“ documentation ” represent the latest develop- 


* Described in a recent British work: Spratt (H. 
Philip), Libraries for Scientific Research in Europe and 
America, 227 pp. with frontis, Grafton and Co., 
London, 1936, 
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PITMAN'’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ON DRAWING AND 
PAINTING TREES 


By Adrian Hill, R.B.A., R.1., R.O.1. A book 
for artists, students and Nature lovers by 
one of the foremost landscape painters of 
the day Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 184 pp. 


15/~ net. 
HOW IS THE EMPIRE? 


By F. Percy Roe. A lucid survey of the 
British Empire, its history, its position to- 
day and its future outlook. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 294 pp. 6/- net. 


“SO YOU’RE WRITING 


A PLAY!” 


By Clayton Hamilton. A practical guide to 
the art of writing for the stage by a noted 
American dramatic critic and playwright. 
5} in. by 7} in., cloth. 260 pp. 7/6 net. 


Details post free. 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


ment of librarianship to meet the demands of 
specialised scientific research. | 

This ultra-specialisation, however efficient 
for concerted effort, is apt to render the indivi- 
dual narrow-minded, and it has now become 
rare to find a sane librarian. The author has, 
however, devoted himself to librarianship in 
the broadest conception of our vocation, and he 
has preserved a well-balanced outlook. Those 
who visit him at home are shown his remark- 
able private collection of works on librarian- 
ship, one of the finest specialised colle&tions of 
its kind in existence. 

The book under review is divided into 
three parts (all included in the same volume), 
each of which is further subdivided into chap- 
ters. There is a comprehensive Inhaltsiibersicht 
in which the contents of the various chapters 
are summarised, but the book lacks an alpha- 
betical index. This omission is unfortunate, 
because the wealth of correlated faéts which it 
contains, presented with such wisdom and 
humour, appears rather like an uncharted 
ocean, the exploration of which reveals unex- 


ed hidden treasures. 
= H. P. S. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX: Boots and Shoes, 
Leather, Rubberand other materials. National 
Institution of the Boot and Shoe Industry. 
1936. 

All bibliographies are useful, but we cannot help 

wishing that this interesting compilation on Boots and 

Shoes, Leather, Rubber, efc., had been kept back until 

it was rather more complete and further that some 

technical advice had been taken in deciding the classifi- 
cation, method of setting and other details. A chrono- 
logical arrangement under each heading would have 
shown the historical development of the subject, and 
many of the headings might have been amalgamated 
with advantage. Owing to the unnecessary complica- 
tion of the classification we cannot be sure, but we have 
been unable to find the works on Boots and Shoes 
generally by Lestage (1666); Garsault (1767) ; 

O'Sullivan (c. 1830); Prince (1848); Clabbeeck 

(1849); Meyer (1858); Howlett (1868); Giinther 

(1863) ; McComber (1873). On Leather and Tanning 

we have noted a great many works apparently omitted. 

With regard to Gloves, the works of Nicolai (1701) ; 

Hull (1834); Vallet d’Artois (1835) ; Guenot-Lecointe 

(1841); Barraud (1867); Barbier de Montault (1873) ; 

and Jouvain (1871) are not to be found, while under 

Furs we miss the books by Charrier (1634) ; the Earl of 

Selkirk (1816) ; Julia de Fontenelle (1847) and Schmidt 

(1844). At the last moment we have discovered that 

the work by Garsault (1767) occurs on p. 8, under the 

caption “ Various Authors.” 

Boox Auction Recorps. Volume 33, Part 3. 
Stevens, Son and Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 

The Record of Book Sales for April to June, 1936, 
contains 3,012 entries, together with notices of Book- 
sellers’ Catalogues, ete. 


GENERAL. 


Banks (Frances) Conduct and Ability. 55 
diagrams. Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The author has produced a comprehensive and 
useful book, which will be welcomed by Students of 
psychology, particularly teachers. He has included a 
seétion on methods and praétical exercises which will 
be helpful. 

Bettamy (H. S.) Moons, Myths and Man. 


Diagrams. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bellamy is the first exponent in English of the 
theories of an Austrian astronomist, who believes that 
within the memory of the human race the moon 
became a satellite of the earth and that the previous 
satellite ‘‘ crashed ’’ into the earth. In the second part 
of the book he makes a Study of the moon—and other 
myths from all over the world, which he contends go 
to prove that this Startling event was witnessed by 
mankind. 

Cxark (Cumberland) Shakespeare and Psycho- 
logy. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has added another work to his already 
long list of works on Shakespeare. This time he deals 
with the psychological aspe& of the dramatist’s work. 
He devotes chapters to analysing in a not very scientific 
manner Shakespeare’s characters; heroines, fools, 
comic characters and so on. 
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Dexosra (Maurice) A Frenchman in Japan. 
Translated from Samourai 8 Cylindres by 
Metcalfe Wood. Illus. Werner Laurie, 


1os. 6d. net. 

For gay reading this author is always worth while, 
and his view of Japan is a personal one which will 
throw fresh sidelights on a visit there. Here is nothing 
profound, nothing really informative, but much that is 
entertaining and worth while. 


Hamitton (Clayton) So You're Writing a 
Play. Pitman. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is much more than the advice of a successful 
playwright (American this time) on how to write a 
play, it might even be said that it foreshadows the 
writing of the play by telling the young dramatist how 
to gather faéts about his characters, how to seleé& them 
or reduce them maybe to one speech on the stage, which 
is the concentrated essence of all he knows about the 
charaéter in question. There is also much valuable 
information about great dramatists and their out- 
Standing works. A very useful handbook which makes 
good reading. 


HartMan (Captain Howard) The Seas Were 
Mine. Illus. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 

A rattling good autobiography of a real sea dog, 
Captain Hartmann has done enough in the first 25 years 
of his life described in this book, to satisfy any two 
ordinary people; gun running, shanghaiing, and 
innumerable other adventures in all parts of the world, 
to say nothing of meeting Stevenson, Conrad, Queen 
Victoria and other celebrities. 


ORDAN (W. K.) The Development of Reli- 
J ( P 
gious Toleration in England. Allen and 


Unwin. 21s. net. 

This volume is the second of a series of three, the 
first of which appeared in 1932, and the last of which 
will appear shortly. Dr. Jordan takes up the Study of his 
subjeé& where he left it off and carries it forward through 
a short but most important period. His work is 
scholarly and he writes well and without prejudice. 


Mrippteton (C. H.) More Gardening Talks. 
Allen and Unwin. §s. net. 

Another seleétion of Mr. Middleton’s gardening 
talks which were originally broadcast. The first part 
of the book provides the amateur with a full programme 
of work for each of the seasons. There are also chapters 
on miscellaneous subjeéts, such as the lawn and its 
troubles, flowers for the winter, and so forth. 


Overbeck (O. C. J. G. L.) The New Light. 
Frontis. Metchim. post free. 
A new philosophy of the Universe as seen — 
the eyes of a scientist. The author claims that it provi 
a complete theory of the origin of all animate and 
inanimate things and that it delivers a smashing blow 
to materialism. Worth looking into ! 


(Nancy) Matabele Thompson. 
Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
The political origin of Southern Rhodesia lies in a 


concession which was granted in 1888 to a syndicate 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Thompson was a partner of 


| 
| 
| 


Rhodes in the syndicate, and was chiefly responsible for 
getting Lobengula to grant this concession. The story 
of how he did this occupies the greater part of the book. 
But we also read of his earlier life and adventures and 
there are many interesting reminiscences of Rhodes, and 
other celebrities. 
Seasy (Allen W.) British Ponies Running Wild 
and Ridden. 83 full-page drawings and 38 
smaller illus. by the author. Black. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

The New Forest, Exmoor, Dartmoor, Wales and 
the Shetland Islands are the homes of the wild ponies of 
Great Britain. Mr. Seaby describes them all in the first 
portion of his book. In the second, he deals with ponies 
in captivity, and lastly he looks at them from an his- 
torical point of view. 

VALLANCE (Aymer) English Church Screens. 
Illus. Batsford. 25s. net. 

The Rood screens of churches which are fortunate 
enough to possess them, are usually the most interesting 
part of them. Mr. Vallance has produced a detailed 
account of the chief specimens of this beautiful feature 
of English church architecture. The book is illustrated 
with some 300 drawings and photographs, some in 
colours ; which combined with dhe text, go to make this 


a Standard work. 
FICTION. 
BiakER (Richard) But Beauty Vanishes. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is distinctly above the average. It 
begins with a tragedy and works up the effeé of this 
tragedy on the various characters concerned. The 
relations between Stewart and Beryl are carefully 
drawn, and the whole forms an artistic and distinétive 


pidture of life. 
CieuGH (James) Dragons at Daybreak. Study 
of a Modern Malady. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A psychological study of a young man who seeks 
revenge on a man who has murdered his father, or 
whom he considered has done so. It is a powerful 
but sordid book and the charaéters are not quite 
convincing. 

Cooxe (Willmot) So Turns the Wheel. Biles. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A clever but rather depressing story of Paul, a 
young bank-clerk, who is able to juggle with figures 
to such an extent that the gambler who employs him 
makes a fortune at Monte Carlo through playing on a 
system. Paul loves a society girl who is amusing herself 
with him, and the end is tragedy. 

Corsetr (James) The Death Pool. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The mysterious and secret State Document, the 
Oriental criminal with the hypnotic eyes and the genial 
and brilliant Yard man, to say nothing of the beautiful 
heroine, all are present and busy in this latest thriller 
by James Corbett. 

Cowtes (F.) The Horror of Abbot’s Grange, 
and other stories. Muller. 3s. 6d. net. 

The versatile Mr. Cowles has turned from topog- 
taphy to thrills. He provides the reader with good 
measure and, at any rate for some tastes, a little too 
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good. Headless lepers, limping ghosts, nameless 
monsters, and many other horrors crowd into the 
Stories so thick and fast that the mind becomes stunned ; 
but in small doses these stories certainly should provide 
the authentic shudder, and a reluétance to turn out the 
light. 

Cran (Marion) Piper’s Lay. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

net. 

The author, so well known for her gardening books, 
has Struck a new line in fiétion and has made a success 
of it. Piper’s Lay opens in the seventies and the heroine, 
Susan Mallard, brought up in Vidtorian luxury, is 
cast on the world to earn her living as a dressmaker. 
There are complications in her love affairs, and a tragic 
note throughout, but the atmosphere of London in 
the nineties and after is very well done. 

CRANSTON (Claudia) Murder Maritime. Lippin- 
cott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Murder under most mySterious circumstances on 
board a big liner crossing from New York to Bremen. 
What was the reason ? The author seems to have found 
the atmosphere somewhat more difficult than that of the 
department store in Murder on Fifth Avenue, but the 
Story works out quite well. 

Davies (Rhys) The Things Men Do. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Twelve short stories about the Welsh countryside 
with a homogeneous interest. Written in the author’s 
usual literary style. 

GreEENE (Graham) A Gun for Sale. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. net. 

To a reader accustomed to the ordinary method of 
writing, the author’s curious Staccato Style will be rather 
trying, as also his series of somewhat disconnected 
flashlight incidents. It is however a Story and a good 
one at that, in spite of the pacifist propaganda which is 
always visible in the background. 

Hatcu (Eric) My Man Godfrey. Barker. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a crazy American family which makes 
an amusing film. Godfrey is a “‘ forgotten man ”’ living 
on a dump, who is “ discovered ” by the Bullock girls 
and rescued by Irene after pushing Cornelia onto the 
dust heap during a Scavenger Hunt. He becomes 
butler to the family and saves it from financial ruin. He 
does not, however, save himself from Irene. 


HENDERSON (Robert) Whether There Be 


Knowledge. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has given us a clever pi€ture of College 
Life in America, with a true insight into the fears, hopes, 
work and play of the college man. Donnie is the hero 
and his character is well drawn, with the result that we 
get here a balanced idea of young America rather than 
one of an imaginary person built up of fanciful ideas 
as to what a college man should be like in fiétion. 


HeERNE (Huxley) The Tangled Miracle. 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

This American detective story has a v: 
resemblance to the famous anonymous novel published 
many years ago, entitled “The Mother Light”. 
There is more melodrama here but not so much 
psychology which in these days is all in its favour. 
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Lap.LINE (Robert) The Shoe Fits. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

It took the Chief Inspector (a Welshwoman look 
you!!) and the Superintendent a long time to 
eliminate the possible murderers of the apparently 
inoffensive cheese merchant, but whether they would 
have cleared it up at all without the confession is 
doubtful. 

Norris (Kathleen) The Mystery 
Point. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

MySterious people live in a mysterious house, and 
a marvellous diamond causes complications. An 
intricate plot gives the readers many thrills and in the 
end the lovers, Lynn and Page, sell the diamond which 
has occasioned them many horrors and Stock their 
eState with cattle. 

Spear-BaiGentr (C. L.) Rearguard Action. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Life on an idyllic island, San Arco. Here Carlotta 
Desonais, a once famous film-star, Rene, Michael 
and others of their social circle do congregate. A quaint 
turn to the end of the Story comes as a surprise. 
Stevenson (D. E.) Miss Buncle, Married. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story about a will, seen by accident by Barbara 
Abbott. Readers will remember her as the authoress of 
best-sellers who married her publisher. It is written in 
quiet vein but with wonderful insight into the details 
of village life and makes very entertaining reading. 
Srreuvets (Stijn) Old Jan. Translated by 

Edward Crankshaw. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Life on a farm, first among horses, then, when his 
father dies, on a small holding which Jan in vain tries to 
work profitably for himself, his wife, and his numerous 
family. When his wife dies he goes back to the farm on 
which he Started as a labourer. The story of a typical 
life on the land. 

SrrinGer (Arthur) Tooloona. A Novel of the 
North. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Owen Winslow gives up the civilised city life and 
his wife to “ go Eskimo.” Up in the Arctic North he 
finds a woman more to his liking and there he makes his 
home. Finally she is killed in his arms trying to save 
her lover's life and at the end there is an adjustment 
between husband and wife and clashing civilisations. 
Tenner (Darwin L.) The Ticking Terror 

Murders. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Baron von Kaz is a new type of detective. He 
is a humorous adventurer with the gift of the gab, and 
also he is a good guesser. 

Tunstait (Brian) Eagles Restrained. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is more of a plea for the arming of the League 
of Nations with an International Air Force than a real 
discussion of the future of European combinations. As 
a novel of action, however, it is quite successful. 
Wriuiamson (Henry) The Flax of Dream, A 

Novel in Four Books. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Many of Mr. Williamson’s other works have been 


of Pine 


trivial and gave the impression that he was wasting Ml 
gifts. This new completely revised, and presumably 
final, edition of these four novels, proves beyond 
doubt that he is a very great writer. It is perhaps dam 
greatest War Story, in the widest sense of the term, t 
has been written. 


Younc (Francis Brett) Far Forest. Heinemang 
8s. 6d. net. 


A long and leisurely, but by | no means uneventhiy 
novel of the “‘ Baldwin Country.” Against a sweeping 
background, Mr. Brett Young has painted numerogii™ 
figures with accuracy and sympathy. He is equally a 
home describing town or country folk, in a manna 
which combines art and realism to perfection and whic 
makes this such an outstanding novel. q 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Frome (David) The Body in the Turl. Long 
mans. 33. 6d. net. 
Heyer (Georgette) Death in the Stocks. Long 
mans. 35s. 6d. net. 7 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


GoopMan (George) The Gospel We Preach 
and the Beauty of the Christian Faitha 
Pickering. 1s. net. 1 


Lockyer (Herbert) The Heritage of Saints, aa 
Studies in the Holy Spirit. Pickering q 


Is. net. 


Ritey (W. B.) The Only Hope of Church aa 
World, What is it ? Pickering. 2s. net. 


SmrrHson (R. J.) Night Tragedies of Scriptu 
Frontis. Pickering. 1s. net. 


Urqunartr (C.) The Bible Triumphant a 
Twentieth Century Discovery and Resear 
Pickering. 1s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. q 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY q 
MANCHESTER, July-August, 1936.—BULLETIN 
the American Library Association, July, Septembemy 
1936.—DECORATION, July, August, Septembeg 
1936.—IRELAND TO-DAY, June, 1936.—THEs 
LIBRARIAN, July, August, September, 1936.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, July, September, 1936.58 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Julfl 
August, September, 1936.—THE LIBRARY jOURM 
NAL, July, August, September rst, 15th, 1936.—THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND, August, September, Octobemj 
1936.—THE MODERN LIBRARIAN, April 
July, 1936.—MORE BOOKS, June, September, 1938 
— THE NEW COMMONWEALTH QUARTERL® 
Vol. 1—THE NEW ENGLAND PRINTER, Jung 
July, 1936—NOW AND THEN, Summer, 1936. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS, July, 
BULLETIN for Librarians, September, 1936.-— 


ZIGZAG, Summer, 1936. 3 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
Maillett’s is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on con 
mames. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing 
the available facts. 
Malieit’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and collectors. 
‘IT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY 
CGAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Perropicats Division, New York LIBRARY. 

This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in en 
France and Germany, which have been found most use.ul in American collections. 55/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Epirtion. 


A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
sole field of reading and beings'it to _ It covers 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize rues ee Se oer bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R. Bowker Co., New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 


= 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order Fee 
i date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 22; Bx 
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